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~ Memorabilia. 





HE Athens correspondent of The Times, 

as we read in that paper on Aug. 29, re- 
ports the discovery, in the American excava- 
tions of the agora at Athens, of two ostraka 
bearing respectively the names of Themis- 
tocles and Aristides, which seem to be gen- 
uine relics of the ostracism of these two re- 
nowned Athenians. There is a third also, 
inscribed with the name Hipparchus. Aris- 
tides suffered ostracism in B.c. 483 or 482; 
Themistocles in 471. The sherd with the 
name Hipparchus should be referred, it is 
suggested, to a politician of that name who 
was ostracized in 487. One of the minor 
mysteries connected with such finds is iso- 
lated objects of dates a few years apart being 
thus unearthed together. These ostraka 
came to light in the clearing out of an 
ancient well. 
peared in this way before, but the famous 
ostracism of Aristides the Just had not 
hitherto been brought home to us all by such 
a discovery. Hardly anything could set 
Athens—political Athens with her fluctuat- 
ing insight and her dower of great citizens— 
so vividly before the imagination as . these 
scratches on broken bits of pottery. 


As was to be expected, the Cornhill for Sep- 

tember pays lavish tribute to Scott. The 
two principal articles by Mr. W. Forbes 
Gray and Mr. W. E. Wilson respectively, 
draw upon the immense amount of yet un- 
published material concerning Scott or pre- 
served by him. The former gives us particu- 
lars and excerpts from letters of Scott’s cor- 
respondents; the latter sets out for us a 
manuscript—one of the Abbotsford Papers 


now in the National Library of Scotland—in | 


which the son of Scott’s friend Robert Short- 
reed takes down from his father’s lips 
accounts of the good days the two had to- 
gether ‘raiding ”’ Liddesdale and the West 
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Themistocles’ name has ap- | 


Country in search of material for Border 
Minstrelsy.. We would draw attention to 
this as a good addition to what we know of 
Scott in his vigorous youth. Mrs. Margaret 
H. Watt writes about Sophia and Anne, and 
Mr. M. Clive Hildyard contributes a sym- 
pathetic account of Lockhart. Of the other 
articles in the number, we liked much Mr. 
F. E. Hayter’s account of how he captured 
the baboons who now people ‘‘ Monkey Hill ”’ 
at the Zoo—a rather pathetic story if one 
considers it from the baboon’s standpoint, 
with its forcible separation of little husbands 
and wives, and their desperate resistance. 
From the human standpoint the capture and 
bringing home of the hundred baboons was 
a notable example of ingenuity, endurance 
and—if we allow the initial rigours—of kind- 
liness. We also liked Mr. Frank Elliott’s 
More Bureaucracy,’ which contains a num- 
| ber of curious details, beginning with how 
| the writer earned £25 to meet the expenses 
} of getting a sick family recuperated at 
| Brighton by reading through fifty volumes of 
| the Home Office records covering the Ameri- 
| can War of Independence. This had to be 
| done in order to make sure that it was safe 
for the Public Record Office to throw the 
records open to the historical student. The 
| work was paid for at 10s. a volume, and 
| offered to junior Upper Division clerks, to 
| be done in their spare time. Few rose to the 
| task; yet he who did speaks of having en- 
| joyed it. He notes it also as the only in- 
| stance in his day of overtime work, however 
| lengthy and laborious, receiving any extra 
| pay. 

| E have looked with pleasure through a 
brochure, by our correspondent Mr. 
| ARNOLD W. Boyp, entitled ‘The Markland 
| Family Deeds and Papers ’—reprinted from 
| vol. xlvii of the Transactions of the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society. 
Markland is an early Wigan name, of which 
the definitely ascertained pedigree goes back 
to 1500. Their seat, the Meadows, descended 
from father to son from a date before 1500 
to 1727, when it passed by marriage to 
Curghey, and then to Peele. James Hey- 
wood Markland (1788-1864), a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, was the member of the family 
to whose knowledge and care the preservation 
of these records is owing. Two fourteenth- 
century deeds are the earliest in this collec- 
tion; the next in date are three charters of 
1537, though among papers of the Standish 
family are three Markland deeds of the early 
fifteenth century. The seventeenth century 
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papers include an inventory of the goods of 
Raufe Markland; the will of 
Turner, Raufe Markland’s widow; a letter 


with a description of Wigan on the occasion | 


of a Court Leet ; and details from three inter- 
esting account-books. The eighteenth century 
supplies some amusing particulars connected 
with Markland marriages, and shows us 
John Markland (1716-1799), ‘‘by far the 
genteelest man’’ in Manchester, and “‘ the 
first Manchr Man actually in trade who set 
up a Carriage, which was so late as the year 
1758,’’ in correspondence with the rather 
eccentric Rev. Sir John Mosley, and receiv- 
ing a letter from William Pitt. Jeremiah 
Markland (1693-1776) who has a place in the 
‘D.N.B.’ and appears also in Nichol’s 
‘Literary Anecdotes,’ belonged to a younger 


branch of the family, being descended prob- | 


ably from Michael Markland (1599-1665). 
The illustrations to this paper are numerous 
and good, among them: photograph of the 


1394 charter in which Markland occurs; fac- | 


simile of Elizabeth Turner’s will; and photo- 
graph of the Meadows, Wigan. 


HE first article in the current New York 
Bookman (June and July) is by Mr. 
George Dangerfield about ‘The Brothers 
Fowler.’ It is not a very entertaining 
article; in fact, it exemplifies, what we have 
felt ourselves about 


is a work much easier to enjoy and to stand 
corrected by than to describe. 


trans-Atlantic mind (trained at Oxford). 
Mr. Dangerfield, characterising the Fowlers 


as ‘“‘ humanists in the English tradition of | 


Cheke and Ascham,”’ discovering in them a 
feeling for words as living things compar- 
able to that of a novelist for his personages, 
sums up their message as: ‘“ Avoid what is 
slipshod; turn from what is showy—from 
imported words, or phrases of dull humour, 


or catchwords, or rags of scientific termin- | 


ology. 
at least, and let it come from him and not 
from his admiration for or his acquisition 
of another man’s style.” 


OME student of Byron not yet apprised 
of it may be glad to know of ‘ Dal Diario 
inedito di Alessandro Guiccioli’ which is 
being contributed to Nuova Antologia by the 
grandson of Count Guiccioli. 
instalment of this will be found in the num- 
ber for August. It contains many curious 
matters. Among them are a rule of life 


Elizabeth | 


‘The Dictionary of | 
Modern English Usage,’ namely, that this | 


But we get | 
at any rate something of its savour to the | 


Let the writer’s English be correct | 


The second | 








| drawn up by Count Guiccioli for his wife’s 
benefit, with twenty-five provisions of a tol- 
erably restrictive kind, and the Countess’s 
rejoinder which is much shorter but equally 
definite in her sense of things. The Director 
of the Police at Venice sends a report on 
Byron to the Governor. There is a remark- 
able Italian letter from Byron to Guiccioli, 
written in August, 1820, after the Countess’s 
| separation from her husband, and a_ yet 
stranger one, written about a month later by 
the Countess to the Count. We should say 
that the general effect of this Guiccioli 
material is considerably to emphasize what 
was cynical in Byron’s character and treat- 
ment of people. 


NOME weeks ago, at clxiii, 51, we reviewed 

the recent Karly English Text Society’s 
edition of Nicholas Harpsfield’s ‘ Life of Sir 
| Thomas More’ with the essay ‘ On the Con- 
| tinuity of English Prose from Alfred to 
More’ which Professor R. W. Chambers 
| has contributed to the volume as part of the 
Introduction. We expressed a wish that 
this essay, and also the text: of the ‘ Life’ 
might before long be made available for 
students whose purses are too slenderly fur- 
nished to buy the expensive volumes of the 
E.E.T.S. It is therefore with great pleasure 
that we have received the essay, issued by it- 
self in a six-shilling book from the Oxford 
University Press. An enormous amount of 
| the good work which year by year comes be- 
fore us consists of elaboration, interpreta- 
tion and re-interpretation of themes and 
material already very familiar: it is seldom 
that—to the ordinary student—a new field 
of importance and a new general orientation 
in it, is offered. It is as such that we wel- 
come this volume. 


WE hear that it is hoped that the second 
volume of tapestry monographs by Mr. 

H. C. Marillier will be published by the 
Oxford University Press in the late autumn. 
| This is an illustrated handbook to the Teniers 
| Tapestries. The first volume, dealing with 
|‘ English Tapestries of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’ was published last year by the Medici 
| Press. The third, which deals with Military 
Tapestries, particularly those of Marl 

| borough’s campaigns, has been written in col- 
| laboration with Mr. A. I. B. Wace, and 1s 
| approaching completion. The volumes are 
in demy 8vo, uniform in style, and are In 
| tended to serve as works of reference, or cata- 
logues raisonnés, of certain groups of tapes 
tries on which little information is available. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ROSE BLANCHE. 


que following document is one of the few | 


which escaped Gairdner when _prepar- 
ing for publication his ‘ Letters and Papers 
illustrative of the reign . . . of Henry VII,’ 
and I thought its insertion in ‘ N. and Q.’ 
might be of interest to your readers. I am 
myself studying the history of Edmund De 
La Pole, Duke of Suffolk, 


| should be much pleased if any of your 
readers could give me information on the 
subject. 

In the text of the document now before us— 
col. 2, four lines from end will be found the 


especially the | 
period of his flight into the Low Countries | 
in order to enrol an army against Henry VII. | 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


words ‘‘ And he herd and saw such thyngs as | 


is comprsed yn another byll remayning with 


the lievetenant of the tour and of litle im- | 


portance.”’ 
for me of the greatest importance. 


That other ‘‘byll’’ would be | 
All my | 


endeavours to find it have been without re- | 
sult. I think if it still exists it must be in | 
anon-inventoried part of the Star Chamber. | 


I have so great an interest in it that I am 
prepared to pay £10 to anyone who would 
find it again. 


Star CHamBER (Henry VII) 1. 24. Recorp | 


OFFICE, LONDON. 


Sexta die augusti anno. . . XVIII° [1502). 


Alexander Symson off Crambroke yn the | 
counte off Kent sawyer by his craft as he | 


seyth examynye. Saith that he hath be 
longyng to Walt: Robard of Cramebroke 
for the morpart sythe a yer before King 
Edward deces. And he seyth that soon 
upon Ester last past the seyd Walter 
Robard beyng yn the strake of a medowe 
lyeng yn the bak syde of Crambroke afore- 


seid with other persons moo with hym nowe | 
ent of this examines and remembrance callid | 
this Alex: to hym and sayde this: ‘‘ Alex: | 


maye I trust the?’’ 


And this Alex: an- | 


swerd hym as he seyth under this forme: | 
“Ye have knowen me a great while. Ye | 
knowe whether ye maye trust me or not. | 
Ye may trust me well ynough yff ye lyst.’’ | 


And this 
withoute any moo woords. Soo was it astT 


other yn the Rogation dayes or a letill be- | 


for the seyd Walt: nowed a pond of his 
callid the upper pond at Crambroke afore- 


at that tyme theye departed | 


seyd and they was helping to the same this 
examanynye as he seyth and dyverse 
pe’sons moo and among them the same 
Walt: Robards tooke this Alex: apart an 
brake to hym as foloyth: ‘‘ Alex: thou 
art rememberd that y askyd the of late 
wheter y myght trust the or not and thi 
self annswerdist me that y knowe and 
myght trust the well ynough. This it 
woold send the over the sea to Therle or 
the Duke of Suffolk.’’ Wheter he namyd 
duke or Erle the seyd Alex: rememberth 
not nowe. But assuryd he is that oon off 
thoose too namys he namyd + a delapole 
by as he seyth and this examyny annswerd 
as he seyth that he derst rygh well go to 
hym—Then the seyd Walt: hertely desyned 
this examyny aredys hym self to go to hym 
and to knowe as well by the weye as he 
went yn the duk land as of suche as be- 
longyd to the sayde Erle an weer neer 
about hym what ayde and what socdr the 
same Erle chuld have for his ciiming into 
England and off whome and howesoons he 
intendyd to came. And upon knolege of 
all thys thyngs to make spedye returne to 
the same Walt: and every parte theroff 
this examynys pmysed at des¥r prayor and 
comanndement of the foresayd Walt: to 
doo with all diligence and to bee redy to 
take the jurneye over the see to Acon for 
the seyd entent yn the whyteson wyke than 
nexte foloyng. And for the complisshyng 
of the seyd Walters desyr yn this behalf 
this examyny aredyed hym self. And 
on whitesonday last past yn the morning 
betwext matens and high masse yn _ the 
Cherch yerd off Cramebroke the seyd Walt: 
Robards standing ther at the east end off 
the chancell callyng this examynye to hym 
askyd of hym wheter he weer redye or not. 
And he annswer yeas as he seyth. Then the 
seyd Walt: desyred and charged this examy- 
nye as he seyth to be secrete and not to 
distoner hym to eny creatur and toke hym 
for his expens nobles yn goold and xx grots 
yn white moneye and bad hym goo and 
spede hym. And soo on the wedensdaye 
then next foloyng this Alex: toke as he 
seyth his jurneye fferst to Caleyes and soo 
to Gannt and taryed not untyl he came to 
Acon. And as he ttvelyd he logyd hym yn 
smale villags and there made suche 
inquysicion serche and espyell as the sayde 
Walt: had comandid hym as is aboveseyd. 
And he herd and saw such thyngs as is 
comprsed yn another byll remayning with 
the lieuetant of the tour and of litle im- 
portance. Yn conclusion this examynye 
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| 
come to Acon letill befor or after midsomer | 
last and toke lodgying there yn a coblers | 
house to whiche dyvers off delapoles | 
cOpanys resortyd by whiche et was borne | 
to the same delapole that an Englisshe | 
man was ciimyn oute off England. An | 
anon aftr this examynye was brought be- | 
fore a man with a white hed whome theye | 
callyd Nevyll, which had with hym a | 
white ffrere. By whiche ii persons this | 
examynye was demandyd what his erand 
was to that Towne and he chewed to them | 
as he seyth that his mast: Walt: Robards | 
has sent hym thither to see howe therle 
dyd, what power he was of, what ayde he 
had, off whome, when and how soon 
he could cume ynto England. The seyde 
Nevyll annswerd and sayde that he knew 
not the sayde Walt:. And the ffrer sayde 
that he knewe hym well ynough “ he is | 
right a sad wyseman.’’ Then this examyny | 
was comandyd to advoyde the towne by un | 
of the clok yn the next morn:. And or he 
had shewe the seyd Nevyll the cause of 
his ciming thyther and fro whome he come 
the same Nevyll thret this examynye to 
have his ears cut off. And aftr that he | 
had shewyd by whome he was sent thother 
he was nether yvyll dalt: with nether 
yvyll sayde to as he seyth. 

Item he sayth that when he had herd 
and seeyn yn Acon and by the weye thy- 
therwer: as moche as hym thought he 
coude have knolege of touchying the aydde 
of delapole and of his dictent cdnenyng 
his c’myng into England he come fro Acon | 
by land to Antwerp and fro thens by boot | 
to Armewe and there he shippyd hym self | 
y an hoye lad with salt fisshe and her come 
ynto England and landyd at Erth and | 
went fro thens to Cramebroke and nomor: | 
as he seyth and he spake not with Walt: | 
Robards as he seyth foreasmoche as he | 
thought en yn his myend fferst to have | 
shewed the promyses with the circiistances | 
off the same to S: Richard Gulford. And | 
soo he come pryvylye fro his home with his | 
sawe and soo come'to sutten besyds dert- | 
ford wher he wrought untyll he had cariyd 
ii s and then come to Erth ageyne and | 
ther he was attorched not for this cause | 
but for certen woords supposed take spokyn | 
off his mouth at Erth to A man off Cray- | 
ford callyd Thomas Broke. Wheroff a | 
byll remaynyth with the lieuetenant off 
the tour. The contents off which bill this 
examynye denyeth clerelye. 

per Robtum Rydon in Turr London die | 
et anno supa 


| Booksellers,’ was published in 1900, 
| that he arrived in 


| conjecture must be correct. 
| have been given to the child as a Christian 
| name in honour of the Fifth Monarchy man, 


| cannot be trusted (See ante, 





dict facta est hec examinacio piite Brano 
Samford locie tenente ibin. 
PRosPeR Poswickx. 
Chateau de Tihange, 
par Huy, 
Belgium. 


BENJAMIN HARRIS, THE FIRST 
AMERICAN JOURNALIST. 
(See ante pp. 129, 147). 
14. Harris’s Furcut to AMERICA. 
BENJAMIN Harris probably took refuge in 
Holland at the time of Monmouth’s de- 
feat in 1685, for Mr. G. E. Littlefield, whose 
account of Harris, in his ‘ Early Boston 
states 
Boston, Massachusetts, 
in the fall of 1686 accompanied by 
Vavasour Harris, probably his son.’ 
Harris mentioned his ‘‘ three small child- 
ren’’ in his petition to Charles II, so that this 
Vavasour must 


“e 


Vavasour Powell, (see Life in the ‘ D.N.B.’) 
who died in 1670. Mr, Littlefield also states 
that ‘‘ John Tulley’s Almanack ’’ for the 
year 1687 etc. and other astrological works 
were due to Harris or his son. This also ap- 
pears to be correct having regard to the 
activities of Harris’s son in 1704 to 1707 
(described later on). 

Unfortunately, Mr. Littlefield relied upon 
Dunton’s ‘‘character’’ of Harris in 1705, 
for his account of the latter’s English career 
and so makes mistakes about the ‘ Appeal’ 
and a ‘‘ Protestant petition ’’ of 1681, which 
never was made or printed. Harris was in 
gaol at the time, and ‘‘ Protestant petition” 
was Dunton’s absurd way of describing the 
* Appeal.’ 

iMr. W. C. Ford in his ‘ Boston Book Mar- 
ket,’ published in 1917, gives a facsimile of 
the title-page of the printed “trial” of 


| Harris in 1680, but was not aware of the 


fact that this was written by Claypole and 
section 6, 
‘State Trials’’ and Harris’). I may 
add also that Harris’s paper was not 4 
“‘ news-sheet.’’ It was half a sheet in folio— 
a “‘ paper ’’ as opposed to a ‘‘ newsbook,” or 
a sheet or sheets in quarto and thus a pam- 
phlet. The distinction is not an unimport- 
ant one for it is to this that we owe the word 
‘‘ newes-paper,’’ as it was at first termed. 
But Mr. Ford also gives an excellent fac- 
simile of the song, ‘The Saint tum’d 
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Curtezan,’ of 1681. 

Another Mr. Ford, Mr. Paul 
Ford, in his book ‘The New England Primer,’ 
published in 1897, gave a very full account 
of the development of this work, attributed 
by him in the first instance to Harris and 
his ‘ Protestant Tutor’ of 1681. I notice, 
however, that later American writers are in- 
clined to doubt this, chiefly because the 
earliest known surviving copy of the 


‘Primer’ is dated 1727. There seems to be | 


yoom therefore for further research on this 
subject and this can only be carried out by 
American writers. But I may as well point 
out that two later booklets published by 
Harris may possibly throw a little light on 
the subject. They are signed by his initials 
“BH.” and, though they have not hitherto 
been credited to him, also bear his imprint. 
They are :— 

‘The Fables of Young Aésop.’ ‘‘ Written 
by B. H.” ‘‘ Fourth edition, 1700.’’ The 
first edition has not been traced. The book 
has “‘40 curious cuts,” and ‘‘ curious ’”’ is 
indeed the only word by which to describe 
them. 

‘Three sermons preached in Scotland.’ 
1700. In his preface to this Harris states 
that these sermons were taken down by a 
girl of thirteen years. The edition is not 
stated. 

There distinctly is room for a fuller ac- 
count of Harris’s life in America; but one 
thing is clear. He did not dare to return 
to England after the Revolution in 1689, 
probably because he had been a supporter of 
Monmouth. His visits probably were made 
in secret. 


15. Harris’s AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 


It has long been known that Public Occur- 
rences, Both Foreign and Domestick, of 
Boston, Massachusetts, No. 
Sept. 25, 1690, ‘‘ Printed by A. Pierce, 
for Benjamin Harris, at the London Coffee 
House,’”” was the first American newspaper, 
and I believe that the only copy known is 
that to be seen at the Record Office, Chancery 
Lane, It is noted on p. 322 of the ‘Calendar of 
State Papers, Colonial Series: America and 


West Indies, 1689-1692, but, unfortunately, 


1, Thursday, | 


' the French King and the Maquas.”’ Turning 
Leicester | 


to the paper itself, the accusation against 
Louis XIV. is found to be an accusation of 
incest. The other piece of scandal was the 
story of a body of Indians revolting to the 
Maquas and being massacred by the French. 
Thus, for the second time, Harris’s journal- 
istic career had been cut short by his publish- 
ing ‘‘ false news.” 


16. Harris’s Post-REVOLUTION 
NEWSPAPERS. 


In 1695, the year in which the Printing 
Act of 1662 was allowed finally to lapse, and 
the Royal prerogative in the publication of 
news was also abandoned, Harris returned 
to England, opened a shop in Fore Street 
and commenced a_ paper entitled :—Intelli- 
gence Domestic and Foreign, No. 1, Tuesday, 
May 14, 1695. The preface is worth 
quoting :— 

Some time since I published an intelligence 
with the like title [sic] wherein upon all occa- 
sions I vigorously asserted the Laws and 
Liberties of England against the bold and open 
violators of both; which procured me so many 
and inveterate enemies that, to save my life 
and family from ruin, I was compell’d to be 
an exile from my native country, for above 
eight years. But being now return’d I know 
no reason why I may not endeavour in some 
measure to retrieve my losses and misfortunes 
by the same methods under the happy Govern- 
ment of his present Majesty, who hath so 
gloriously restored and confirmed our rights 
and privileges to us. And since the French 
abbot who is writer. of the Paris Gazette, 
judges it proper to make reflections upon the 
transactions which he publishes, I intend some- 
times to do the like, only with this difference 
that whereas this ecclesiastick by his Master’s 
order, labours to support his languishing 
cause by palpable lyes and falsehoods, I shall 
write nothing but truth and certainty, and if 
I thereby disoblige my old implacable adver- 
saries the care is taken since I doubt not but to 
please and divert my old Protestant friends, 
whose zeal for their freedoms of the land of 
their nativity in the worst of times I shall 
have a just value for, while I am, Benjamin 


| Harris. 


has been omitted in the Index to the volume. | 


This periodical is a whole sheet in folio 
(4pp.) not a half-sheet like the earlier English 
papers,” but was intended to be a monthly. 
@ paper was suppressed at once, according 
to Judge Sewell, whose Diary is quoted in 


At the end of this number he again adver- 
tised his ‘ Protestant Tutor,’ now price 3d., 
half its former price. Macaulay, who seems 
to have been as ignorant of the ‘ Appeal’ as 
he was of most of the events of the reign of 
Charles II, and does not even mention 
Harris in connexion with them, noticed this 


| paper and has the following remarks upon 


Mr. G. E. Littlefield’s ‘ Early Boston Book- | 


sellers ’ 


this preface, after noting the final lapse of 
the Printing Act :— 


Within a fortnight a staunch old Whig 


“because of passages referring to | named Harris, who had in the days of the Ex- 
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clusion 
entitled “ Intelligence Domestick and Foreign ” 
(The reader will remember that 
The Protestant (Domestick) Intelligence and 
that it did not claim to tua with foreign 
news] and who had been speedily forced to re- 


linquish that design, announced that the 
Intelligence Domestic and Foreign,” sup- 


pressed fourteen years before by tyranny would 
again appear, 

And appear 
then ended. 

The writer of ‘‘ truth and certainty ”’ 
then moved to Bartholomew Lane, near the 
Royal Exchange and commenced another 
paper, entitled the Pacquet Boat from 
Holland and Flanders. With its third num- 
ber, published on July 
came to an end and Luttrell in his Journal 
(Vol. iii, p. 495) under the date of 11 July 
1695, tells us why:—‘‘ Benjamin Harris is 
taken into custody for printing false news.” 

‘As any reader who consults 
“Law Lexicon’ will find, the publication of 
“‘ false news” was an 
Law in those days. Thus, for the third 
time, Harris’s newspapers had been sup- 
pressed for false news. 

Four years elapsed before Harris again 
tried his luck with a newspaper and then, 
upon June 6, 1699, this time from an 
address in Maidenhead Court, he commenced 
his London Slin of News. With No. 2 he 
changed this title to the better one of the 
London Post, and the paper lasted 
1705; in which year Dunton remarked that 
“his useless and thievish paper was sup- 
pressed for want of receivers.’’ But, in 1699, 
after a few weeks, Harris removed to the 
‘Golden Boar’s Head in Gracechurch 
Street ’’ and remained at this address until 
his death in 1720. Existing sets of this 
half-sheet are very defective, but will repay 
inspection for their advertisements of the 
tracts, etc., published by, and usually written 
by, Harris. 


it did, until June 7, and 


Of the two pages of this half-sheet, the 
second or back page was devoted to ‘‘ Resolu- 
tions upon the present posture of affairs. By 


truth and honesty.’’ The abbé who wrote 
the Paris Gazette must have shuddered if, 
and when, he read them. 


ACCUSATIONS 
Harris. 


In his ‘ Living Elegy,’ a sort of appendix 
bound up with his ‘ W hipping Post,’ Dunton 
gave his final judgment upon Harris, in 
1706. This, of course, was reprinted by 


17. DuNTON’s AGAINST 


bill attempted to set up a newspaper | 


its title was | 


| much of the ‘f Secret Sinner 


5, 1695, this also | 


Nichols in 1818, in his edition of Dunton’s 
‘ Life and Errors,’ ete. 

The passage about Harris commences on p, 
41 of the original and is best summarized. 
‘* H—,,”’ says Dunton, 


is as black and vile as the Devil wou’d have 
him ——— En’t this a fine champion for truth 
and honesty (the title he gives to the “ London 
Post ’”’). For my own share [ have heard so 
” (a book he pri- 
vately sells to debauch the age) that I should 
have been much concerned if he had given me 
a good word: [Harris had abased Dunton, in 
his London Post] for the commendation of B 

H ——— is the greatest reproach an 
honest man can meet with. He is so far from 
having any dealing with truth and honesty, 
that his solemn word (which he calls as good 
as his bond) is a studied lye, and he scandalises 
truth and honesty by pretending to write for 





\ at. 


Wharton’s | 


offence at Common | 


until | 


| entituled ‘ 


| unknown to the author of the ‘ 


This is fairly strong, and somewhat scur- 
rilous, but much more follows. Dunton’s 
references, however, to the books pirated by 
Harris are of importance to bibliographers. 
The ‘ Secret Sinner’ just quoted I have not 
succeeded in tracing, but another book, ‘ The 
Second Spira,’ which Dunton claims was a 
piracy of a book he himself had published, 
presents no difficulty. Dunton goes on:— 

There is very little of wit or honesty in him, 
but what he hath stolen from W —— (the 
lewd author of the “ Wandering Spy ”) or his 
own hypocritical heart. The employment of 
B ——. H — is to blast other men’s credit 
and to steal their copies. 





The allusion here is to ‘ Female Policy 
Detected,’ attributed to ‘‘ Ned’’ Ward, best 
known as the writer of the ‘London Spy’ 
(See Life in the ‘D.N.B.’). Not only the 
‘ D.N.B.’ but bibliographers in general have 
agreed in listing this fraud to Ward, though 
Harris’s imprint to the four editions of his 
forgery should have warned them, in spite of 
the assertion on the title-pages that the 
book was ‘‘ By E.W. author of ma London 
Spy.”? This book was written by Harris in 
1695 and duly advertised by him in his 
Intelligence Domestick and Foreign. One of 
the later editions elicited the following ad- 
vertisements in the Post-Boy for Aug. 18-20, 
1702 :— 

These are to satisfy the world that the book 
Female Policy’ &e., printed by Ben. 
Harris and published by B. Bragg is wholly 
London Spy. 


| under whose name it is wrongfully and mali- 


ciously couch’d with a designe as much to pre- 
judice the aforesaid author, as to promote the 
sale of the book by imposing upon Gentlemen. 

Much more follows in Dunton’s book, with 
some verse, and then, on p. 44, a paragraph 
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that cannot very well be set out, abusing the 


| 


morals of both MHarris’s wife and his son. | 


Two more pages of abuse follow and then, 
on p. 46, an attack upon Swift :— 





as H had the impudence to call me K —, 
so I was also attack’d by that enigmatical 


quack that writ the “tale of a tub.” This 


feering squirt tells the world “ that the his- | 


tory of my life is a faithful and painful collec- 
tion &c.” Yes, Dr. Knaw —— Post, so it is, for 
it was wholly gather’d from my own breast, 
neither is “ my idea of a new life” (which Dr. 
kK —— never did, nor intends to practice) stol’n 
from anything else but my own thoughts of be- 
coming a .ew man. 

The passage in Swift’s ‘ Tale of a Tub’ to 
which Dunton took exception is to be seen in 
the “Introduction” to that book. After say- 
ing that there were three wooden machines 
for the use of orators who desired to talk 
much without interruption, namely, ‘‘ the 
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is a knave that did it — So says your friend 
J. Partridge.” 

This postscript, 
“ ee ,.” will be 
Partridge’s Almanac 
** Merlinus Liberatus. 
a Lover of Truth.”’ 

This did not deter Harris, who placed 
his son’s additions to Merlinus Liberatus in 
the body of the almanac for 1706. Accord- 
ingly Merlinus Liberatus for 1707 contained 
another denunciation, in which Partridge 
pointed out that his almanac consisted of 
three sheets (i.e. 48 pp.) and that any 
additions either in the middle or at the end 
were “ forgeries.’’ The British Museum con- 


followed by a_ hand, 
found at the end of 
for 1706, entitled 
By John Partridge, 


_ tains a complete set of Partridge’s Almanacs, 


Pulpit, the Ladder and the Stage Itinerant,”’ | 


Swift, after criticising the pulpit, 


ceeds :— 

Of ladders I need say nothing. It is observed 
by foreigners themselves, to the honour of our 
country that we excel all nations in our prac- 
tice and understanding of this machine. The 
ascending orators do not only oblige their audi- 
ence in the agreeable delivery, but the whole 
world in the early publication of their 
speeches; which I look upon as the choicest 
treasury of our British eloquence, and where- 
of, I am informed, that worthy citizen and 
bookseller, Mr. John Dunton, hath made a 
faithful and painful collection, which he 
shortly designs to publish in twelve volumes 
in folio, illustrated with copper plates. A 
work useful and curious and altogether worthy 
of such a hand. 

The ‘Tale of a Tub’ was published in 
1704. 

Dunton goes on :— 

Dr. [sic] Partridge ought to lash. him 
[Harris] (when he’s tyd to Dunton’s W hipping 
Post in such manner as will best atone for the 
wrongs he did him, which are so notorious and 
frequent that the ingenious Partridge, in his 
Almanack for this year, tells the world [Part- 


pro- | 


ridge was fond of “ telling the world,” as Swift 
pointed out], “ Whereas for the two years last | 
past, 1704 and 1705, I have been abused and the | 
country also by a supplement added to my | 


almanack, forg’d and contrived by B —~ H —— 
and his son and printed as mine, tho’ I knew 
nothing of it till it was printed. This is there- 
fore to give notice, if any such knavish supple- 
ment, or anything like it, by another title is 
added to the almanack this year, or any other, 


you may be certain it is not mine, but con- | 


(not K for 
the world and. 
in print beyond 


triv’d and done by some knave 
*tis knave at length) to abuse 
therefore, if there is anything 
this hand at the bottom, it is 





but Harris and his son’s piracies have yet to 
be discovered. 

I think it unnecessary to tell the sequel 
to this quarrel between the two ‘‘ Lovers of 
Truth,’”’ and how Swift intervened with his 
‘ Predictions for the Year 1708,’ prophesy- 
ing the death of Partridge; for this great 
hoax has been described by many writers 
(see the ‘ King’s Journalist’ and the life of 
Partridge in the ‘D.N.B.’), but Partridge 
being ‘‘ dead ’’ was unable to issue any more 
almanacs until the year 1714. Then he 
issued ‘‘ Merlinus Redivivus. By John Par- 
tridge, a lover of truth,’’ and in the preface 
to it attacked Swift. At the end he said that 
he had no doubt that ‘‘ Honest Ben’’ and 
other ‘‘ beggarly villains’’ would be at their 
old tricks again. Partridge died at Mort- 
lake on 24 June 1715, but the ensuing 
almanacs published in his name by his widow 
are worth attention. That for 1716 bears the 
motto Melius semel quam semper, and adver- 
tises at the end books sold by John Darby in 
Bartholomew Close. Merlinus Liberatus for 
1717, ‘“‘ By John Partridge,’’ has the motto 
Etiam mortuus loquitur and, the preface 
states, was from a copy left by Partridge. 
But, at the end, three books sold by Harris 
are advertised, one of them being ‘ Female 
Policy Detected,’ by ‘“Ward.’’ Does this indi- 
cate that the almanac now was written by 
Harris’s son, on behalf of the widow Part- 
ridge? It looks like it. 

It is tolerably clear that Harris died in 
1720. Benjamin was an unusual Christian 
name, but no will of the name is discoverable 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. It 
seems probable, therefore that the Benjamin 
Harris to whose estate letters of administra- 
tion were taken out bv his widow, Anne, of 


| St. John’s, Hackney, Middlesex, on 22 July 


a cheat, and he | 


1720, was the hero of my tale. The only 
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difficulty is that Harris’s wife’s Christian 
name, in 1681 was said to be Ruth. But 
this may have been an intentional misnomer ; 
or, Harris may have married again. 

Was the Benjamin Harris, stated by 
Lowndes, in his ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual ’ 
to have been the author of the scandalous 
and disgraceful annual—‘ Harris’s Lists,’ of 
1760—1793, a son of ‘‘ Honest Ben ’’? These 
annuals are so scandalous that no librarian 


| be bold and print toro; and merely suggest 


strato in a note. In other words, the argu- 
ments from correctness are not perhaps to be 


| wholly overthrown by the apparent remains 


will catalogue them, even when his library | 


possesses them. 


They are alluded to in the | 


first number of The Times, on changing its | 


title from the Universal Register (See 
Wheatley and Cunningham’s ‘ London ”’; 
article, ‘ Printing House Square.’) 

J. G. Mupprman. 





ILTON’S ASCLEPIADEAN VERSES 

(see elxii. 188, 263).—In my last communi- 
cation on this subject, I defended the read- 
ing Stratus purpureo procubuit strato, prin- 
ted in the Columbia edition of Milton. 
original MS. is completely fallen to pieces, 
and we are dependent upon a photographic 
copy, made in 1876 (or -7) of which one copy 
is British Museum, MS. Add. 41603I. 


The | 


Recently I have obtained a remarkably satis- | 


factory photostat of this document from the 
Museum, and have examined it again, in the 
light of Mr. C. W. Bropripp’s comments. 
The word strato, admittedly objectionable 
metrically, was printed because the first 


| Royte ENTWISLE 


letter, which alone survives, seemed to be cer- | 
tainly that type of initial s found only in | 


the combination initial st in this MS. 
MS. is in Milton’s early 
hand, of which we have no specimens save 
the two poems, and the prose prolusion found 


This | 
‘* semi-Gothiec ”’ | 


in this MS., printed by Horwood with the | 


Commonplace Book. 

My re-examination confirms purpureo 
completely, but I am not so sure of the last 
word. 


It is all gone—the paper crumbled | 


away—save the first letter, and that is not | 


really as certain as I thought. Mr. Herbert 
thought the thing closest to part of an initial 


st in the word studijs in the tenth line of the | 


prose prolusion (my references are to lines of 
the MS. itself). It is, however, not like the 
double character in stragem (1. 31) or stylo 


(1. 32). 


And while I do not find any f really | 


the same, a final ¢ in et (1. 20) and initial ¢ | 


in turpius, have much similarity. The space 


worn away might accommodate toro a little | 


but there is room for 
attribute the false 
I believe I might now 


better than strato, 
either. One hates to 
quantity to Milton. 


of initial st. But I am afraid we can never 
be quite certain now, since a mistaken quan- 
tity in a school exercise is a possibility, and 
there is a kind of twist in the letter that 
makes it hard for one to confide in it as at. 
Mr. Herbert felt he could not accept it when 
I suggested toro (letter to me 28 Aug., 1926). 
He also rejected initial e decidedly. 

This is perhaps a good place to point out 
that Horwood’s text of the prose prolusion 
(Commonplace Book, Camden Society, 2nd 
ed., pp. 61-62) is in the main correct; dili- 
culo in line 1 should be diluculo; and a very 
faint series of subscript letters 2 3 1 under 
the phrase huius rei singulas shows that Mil- 
ton wished to rearrange them singulas huius 
rei (1. 5). One reading, in 1. 7, puzzles me 
auvium concentus. Perhaps PRrorsssor 
Bensty can tell us if an extra wu in the word 
for birds is found elsewhere intentionally or 
is a mere slip. Bees are in a coupled phrase; 
there can be no doubt about the word in- 
tended. 

THoMAs OLLIVE Masport. 


OCHESTER’S ‘REMAINS’ AND AN 
OLD MANUSCRIPT (Cf. 4S. ix. 531; 
x. 86, 279, 361, 394; xi. 99).—At 4S. ix. 531 
of Farnworth, Bolton, 
listed the forty-three titles of a manuscript 
volume of poems in his possession which 
dealt with the vices of the court of Charles 
Il. W. D. Curistie attacked ENTWIsLz’s 
conclusions savagely, ENtTwiste countered 
naively, and in a few weeks, the affair was 
closed with some devastating observations by 
CHRISTIE. 

Recently, while examining the ‘‘ Remains 
of the Right Honourable John Earl of 
Rochester . . . From a Manuscript found in 
a Gentleman’s Library that was Contem- 
porary with him ”’ (1718), I noticed several 
titles identical with those in ENTwIste’s 
manuscript. A check of the twenty-four 
titles in the ‘ Remains’ showed the follow- 
ing recurrences :— 

‘Upon six Holy Sisters that met at a Con- 
venticle to alter the Popish Word of Preach- 
ing. 

Song; to the Tune of ‘ Dr. P—— take Ex- 
ceptions.’ 

‘The Sham Prophecy.’ 

* Scandal Satyriz’d.’ 

‘Riddle me, Riddle me.’ 

‘A Pert Imitation of the Flatterers of 
Fate.’ 
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‘A Letter from the Duke of Monmouth to 


the King.’ 
‘The Ladies March.’ ‘ An Heroick Poem. 
‘A Ballad.’ ‘A Ballad.’ 


‘Essay on Scandal.’ ‘ The Chronicle.’ 
‘Colon.’ ‘ A Canto.’ 
‘Barbara Piramidum 

Memphis.’ 

‘A Ballad to the Tune of an Old Man with 

a Bed full of Bones.’ 


‘A Song.’ ‘To Mr. Julian.’ ‘ A Letter.’ 


Thus it will be seen that approximately 
twenty (perhaps fewer—I have not been able 
to check the first lines) of the twenty-four 
titles in the ‘Remains’ occur also in the 
Entwisle manscript. The majority of the 
poems in the * Remains’ were reprinted in 
the concluding pages of the spurious ‘ Poeti- 
cal Works of “the W itty Lord, John Ear] of 
Rochester ’ (1761) — another collection pur- 
porting to come from an old manuscript, in 
this instance ‘‘ left in Ranger’s Lodge in 
Woodstock Park, where his Lordship died.” 

Convinced that the text of ‘ Poetical 
Works’ (1761) was printed from Harleian 
MSS. 6913 and 6914, now in the British 
Museum, Mr. John Hayward (‘ Collected 
Works of John Wilmoi,’ pp. xii. 333) feels 
that probably the manuscript of the ‘ Re- 
mains,’ reputed to have been ‘‘ found in a 
Gentleman’s Library that was Contemporary 
with him,”’ is also Harleian MSS. 6913 and 
6914. About the ‘ Poetical Works,’ possibly 
he is right; about the ‘ Remains,’ I am not 
so sure. Entwisle’s manuscript volume may 
have been a mere commonplace book of much 
later date into which the poems from the 

‘Remains’ were copied. At any rate I 
wonder where it is to-day. 


sileant Miracula | 


Brice Harris. 
Cornell University. 


EFOE AND HOMER: PARALLEL 
PASSAGES.—The following _ parallel 
passages struck me as interesting. I should 


regard it as a coincidence, not a reminiscence. | 
I stared at him as if I was frighted, for I 
thought all his face looked like a death’s-head ; 
and then immediately I thought I perceived 
his head all bloody, and then his clothes | 
looked bloody too: and immediately it all went 
off, and he looked as he really did: My dear, 
I said, I am frighted to death ... depend upon 
it, some mischief will befall you Me aca 
pooner of his death was terrible and fright- 
ful to me, and above all, the strange notices 
I had of it: had never pretended to the 
second sight or anything of that kind, but 
certainiy, if anyone ever had such a thing, I 
had it at this time: for I saw him as plainly | 
in all those terrible shapes as above—first as | 
a skeleton, not dead only, but rotten and | 


| 


| spaces between 
| blood. 


wasted; secondly as killed and his face bloody, 
and th irdly, his clothes bloody; and all within 


» | the space of a very few moments. 


Defoe, ‘ Roxana.’ 
And now (the wooers) were laughing with 
-- lips, and blood-bedabbled was the flesh 
| they ate, and their eyes were filled with 


| tears . . . then Theoclymenus spake among 
| them: “ Ah wretched men, what woe is this ye 
suffer? “jae in night are your heads and 


your faces and your knees. . . and all cheeks 
are wet with tears, and the walls and the fair 
the pillars sprinkled with 
And the porch is full of ghosts, etc. 
Odyssey xx. 354 (Butcher and Lang). 
S. 
ENDS AND FESSES. — It is a curious 
fact that amateur heralds seem to have a 
difficulty in distinguishing between the two 
heraldic charges the bend and the fesse, yet 
the difference between them is as great as 
that between an arm and a leg, i.e. the two 
spring from different places. This peculiar 
mistake I first noticed in Wood and Rawlin- 


son’s ‘Parochial Collections for Oxford- 
shire,’ issued by the Oxfordshire Record 
Society. In this, the fesse, or bar, is con- 


stantly confused with the bend. Curiously, 
the same error is to be found in the volumes 
of Goring Charters edited by T Gambier 
Parry, where he describes a seal which he 
names Basset 

Or 3 bars indented or dancetty gules. 2ndly 
Checky a bend (possibly ermine)? for Turber- 


| ville—Sigillum Johanne Basset. 


| We have no 


| used a shield, Barry 


| ermine. 


Now Turberville bore a fesse not a bend. 
John Bassett, lord of Dockinges changed his 
coat-of-arms upon his marriage with Aliva 
Bassett; presumably she was an_ heiress. 
There are two shields which apparently be- 
longed to the name of Bassett; one with 
three piles, the other having bars dancettee. 
record that John Bassett 
married a Turberville. One of the name 
dancettee azure and 
argent, and the descendants of Sir Payn de 
Turbervill bore chequy or and gu. a_ fesse 
Turberville of Co. Glamorgan bore 
the same, except that one branch blazoned 
the fesse erminois. 

The coat chequy with a bend was borne 
by the families of Clifton, Botereux, Blount, 
Clifford, Bassingham, and many others. 
The Bassett pedigree requires more careful 
research. The seal now in question may re- 
cord the Clifton mother or grandmother of 
John Bassett, especially as “Clifton occurs 


| among witnesses of the Goring Charters. 


There is no reason for attributing these 
arms to Turberville. 


K. E. Cope. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


NNIVERSARIES OF EVENTS BE- 
FORE 1752.—William Cowper was born 
on Nov. 15, 1731, but the bi-centenary of 
his birth was celebrated by the Cowper 
Society on Nov. 26, 1931, allowance being 
made for the eleven days dropped from the 
calendar in 1752. It was, indeed, officially 
announced that the poet was born on Nov. 
26, 1731. Is this method of celebrating the 
anniversaries of events which happened be- 
fore 1752 at all usual, or was the Cowper cele- 
bration of last year an innovation? Leigh 
Hunt, it is true, wrote ‘‘ The fifth of May, 
making due allowance for the change of the 
style, is the birthday of Shakespeare,’’ but 
we still go on celebrating that anniversary 
on April 23, to say nothing of Guy Fawkes’ 
day on Nov. 5. 





MC. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON.—In his Memoirs 
the author of the American Declaration 


of Independence says: “ The tradition in my | 
father’s family was that their ancestors came | 


to this country [?.e. U.S.A.] from Wales, 
and from near the mountain of Snowdon.”’ 

He then goes on to add:— ‘‘I noted once 
a case from Wales in the law reports where 
a person of our name was either plaintiff 
or defendant; and one of the same name was 
Secretary to the Virginia Company. 
are the only instances I have met with.”’ 

Is it possible to trace either, or both, of 
the references Jefferson cited, as, if so, they 
might perhaps throw some light on _ the 
family history of this distinguished man, 
and also furnish clues to his ancestry which 
could be followed up in Carnarvonshire with, 
conceivably, very interesting results? 

Perhaps one of your readers, with the aid 
of the foregoing, may be able to throw some 
light on the subject ? 

A. T. D: 


HE ORIGINAL.—I should like to know 
the date and volume number of this 
periodical wherein there appeared, on pp. 
217-218, a skit called ‘ Punch and _ the 
Fantoccini.’ 

author ? 
P. McP. 


‘(OMIC TALES AND SKETCHES.’— 

What were the details of the imprint of 
this little book, on pp. 13-21 of which ap- 
peared an essay called ‘ Punch’? TI should 
like to know the date and publisher, and if 


These | 


Is it possible to identify the | 


identifiable, the author of the essay. 
P. McP. 


LONDON TAVERNS TEMP. JAMES I.-— 
Larwood and Hotten, ‘ History of Sign- 
boards’ (5th ed., p. 9) quote the following 
extract from Harl. MS. 6850, fol. 31:— 
On the way from Whitehall to Charing 
Cross we pass: the White Hart, the Red Lion, 
the Mairmade, iij Tuns, Salutation, the Grai- 
hound, the Bell, the Golden Lyon. In sight 
of Charing Crosse: the Garter, the Crown, the 
Bear and Ragged Staffe, the Angel, the King 
Harry Head. Then from Charing Cross to- 
wards ye cittie: another White Hart, the 
Eagle and Child, the Helmet, the Swan, the 
Bell, King Harry Head, the Flower-de-luce, 
Angel, the Holy Lambe, the Bear and Harroe, 
the Plough, the Shippe, the Black Bell, another 
King Harry Head, the Bull Head, the Golden 
Bull, “a sixpenny ordinarye,” another Flower- 
de-luce, the Red Lyon, the Horns, the White 
Hors, the Prince’s Arms, Bell Savadge’s In, 
the S. John the Baptist, the Talbot, the Shipp 
of War, the S. Dunstan, the Hercules or the 
Owld Man Tavern, the Mitar, another iij 
Tunnes Inn, and a iij Tunnes Tavern, and a 
| Graihound, another Mitar, another King 
Harry Head, iij Tunnes, and the iij Cranes. 

According to Larwood and Hotten this 
observer has ‘‘ jotted down the names of all 
the inns, taverns, and side streets in the line 
of road between Charing Cross and the old 
Tower of London,’’ and they add: ‘‘ Having 
walked from Whitechapel ‘ straight forward 
to the Tower,’ the good citizen got tired, and 
so we hear no more of him.’’ Whitechapel 
here would appear to be an error for White- 
hall. 

I would like to know (1) whether this MS. 
has been published in full; (2) the route fol- 
lowed by the observer; and (3) the exact 
locations of the various taverns mentioned by 
him. His perambulation was made, of 
course, prior to the Great Fire, but there 
are quite a number of notable taverns along 
| the route which he fails to mention. The 

Eagle and Child was possibly the tavern 
better known as the Eagle, which stood near 
Somerset House in the Strand, and the Holy 
Lamb was probably the Lamb in Butcher 
Row, near the Gate of St. Clement’s. It is 
| shown in Norden and Lea’s map of 1683. The 
Angel mentioned immediately before the Holy 
| Lamb was, I conjecture, the Angel behind 
St. Clement’s, at the east end and on the 
north side of Wych street; its site is indi- 
cated in Rocque’s Survey and also in 
| Strype’s Stow. The Bear and Harrow would 
be in Butcher Row, and the Bell Savadge 
would be the well-known Belle Sauvage on 
' Ludgate Hill. Doubtless the several King 
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Harry Heads mentioned were better- known | | 
as King’s Heads. Some of these taverns may | 
not have been rebuilt after the Great Fire, 
or, if rebuilt, may also have been re-named, 
and any information on this point would also 
be welcome. 


Henry Bateson. 
New Zealand. 
TERO AND POPPAEA SABINA.—I have 
recently come across an allusion to a 
(? fact or) legend, that Nero celebrated a 
costly public funeral and sepulture of a hair 
(or tress) from the head of his mistress 
Poppaea. Nothing is said of this in 
Tacitus, — Cassius, Plutarch, Josephus, 
Suetonius, or Pliny the elder. I should be 
grateful tae ‘eas and any further in- 
formation on the subject. That Nero ad- 
mired P oppaea’s s hair is apparent from Pliny 
((N. H.’ xxxvii. 3, 12) though the good 
savant is somewhat shocked. | 
S. 
‘ATL GOIT.’’—What is the meaning of | 
the ‘‘right of Tail Goit’’? The 
phrase occurs on the plan of a deed. 


NILLANDERS OF HIGHFIELD, ROSS- 
SHIRE.—Can any of your readers tell 


at the deanery 
| nature of the presence of Our Lord in the 


| his view, 


me whether the early pedigree of this family | 
has been published, and if so, where it may | 


be seen ? 
Mr. George Gillanders, of Sachan and 
Culblean (?) Aberdeenshire, sold these estates 


and purchased Highfield in 1781. He was 
factor to Lord Seaforth. 
It would be interesting to know whether 


this family is” ‘descended from Leod Mac 
Gillanders who is said to have been living 


in 1346, a supposed descendant of Gilleain- | 


| she said, 
| find it in my edition of his poems. 
| ment 


tias (Gillanders) reputed first Celtic Ear! of 
Ross, who was forfeited circa, 1160. 
James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT). 
Teresa Villa, Dumfries. 
HOMAS MILLER OF 
_OUGH.—I should like 
writings of Thomas Miller, bookseller, poet 
and novelist. Is a memoir of this writer 
tobe had? Or a bibliography ? 
Samvet J. LooKer. 
The Book Nook, Billericay, Essex. 
AMES LITHGOW. — Who was he? A 
MS. ‘List of Dry’d [sic] Specimens of 
Plants collected at Burton Constable 1763’ 
is now in the Department of Botany, Brit. 
Mus, (Nat. Hist.). 


GAINSBOR- 


J. ARDAGH. 


| elopes with the villain. 
| for her for 


STORY OF ERASMUS AND COLET.— 
Erasmus and Dean Colet were disputing 
somewhat warmly on _ the 


Holy Eucharist. Colet seemed strongly to 
favour either the view of transubstantiation 
or that of consubstantiation, and supported 
according to the fashion of the day, 
in Latin, which when translated means ‘‘ Be- 
lieve that you have and you have it.’’ 
Erasmus was obliged to return to Cambridge 


that night and as it was raining heavily 
Colet lent him his horse. For some days 


he waited patiently for the animal to be 
returned. After awhile he wrote and en- 
quired about it. Erasmus replied ‘“ Believe 
that you have and you have it.’’ Could 
anyone inform me where the story is_ re- 
corded? I should be very grateful. 


(Rev.) C. N. ARNOLD. 


OHN JUNIOR” OF VANITY FAIR. 
—Is it possible to identify the man who 
hore the above pen-name on the staff of the 
well-known London periodical? Biographi- 
cal and other information about him will be 
much esteemed. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


OURCES WANTED.—Where do the 


ing passages occur? 


follow- 


(1) “A picture draw, a fairy queen, 

As much, and more, to me she’s been 
Since in fancy’s fields I sought her 
And at her feet my laurels lay 

To weave a crown for her that day, 
A crown for Scotland’s daughter.” 

(2) In 1903, on the night of her benefit. 
Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, I remember the 
late Madge Girdlestone recited a poem which, 
was one of Kipling’s, but I cannot 
The “ argu- 
” of the poem is: The village blacksmith 
has a beautiful wife; the villain appears, she 
The husband searches 
and eventually finds 


many years, 


| her, old, worn out, abandoned in utter poverty. 


details of the | 


She come home to her husband, dies, and the 


| poem concludes with the words 





*“ And the tombstone over her grave 
Bears the honoured name of ‘ Wife.’ ” 


(3) I have a “hunch” that the following 
occurs in Dickens. It is nonsense, deliberately 
written as such, with the object ‘of ridiculing 
a certain (now happily extinct) type of mid- 
Victorian ‘“ poetess”’ (?) 

“ Howls (sic) the sublime, 
the calm idea 
of imagination.” 
occur? 


and softly sleeps 
in the whispering chambers 
Where do these brave words 


CHARLES G. AMBROSE. 
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NILOMETERS. 
(clxiii. 99) 


CCORDING to the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,’ 14th ed., 1929, vol. xvi, 
pp. 454-5, “‘the famous Nilometer, dating 
from ancient Egyptian times, altered and 
extended in Roman times and repaired in 
1870 ’’ is on the island of Elephantine at 
Assuan., 

It is a stairway in the river quay wall built 
of hewn stones, marked with scales to record 
the level of the water of the river. The re- 
mains of other ancient Nilometers exist at 
Philae, Edfu and Esna, together with inscrip- 
tions recording about forty high Niles in the 
XXVth Dynasty, discovered on a quay wall of 
the temple of Karnak There are now 
gauges for registering the rise of the water at 


Cairo, Assuan, Berber and Khartcum on the 
main river ; at Wad Medani, Sennar 
and Roseires on the Blue a El Duem 


and Malakal on the White Nile; Nasser on the 
Sobat; Mongalla on the Bahr-el- Jebel; and 
Ugowe, Jinja and Entebbe on Victoria 
Nyanza. 

Elsewhere (vol. iv, p. 
paedia tells us :— 


Opposite Old Cairo lies the island of Roda... 
at its southern extremity is the Nilometer, by 
which the Cairenes have for over a thousand 
years measured the rise of the river. It is a 
square well with an octagonal pillar marked 
in cubits in the centre. 

It may be of interest to set out what the 
Greek writers, who gave us the word, have to 
say about the Nilometer. Strabo, the geo- 
grapher, who died about 24 a.p., is the first 
to use the word. He says (xvii. 1. 48) :— 


Syene is a city situated on the borders of 
Ethiopia and Egypt. Elephantina is an island 
in the Nile, at the distance of half a stadium 
in front of Syene; in this island is a city with 
a temple of Cnuphis, and a nilometer like that 
at Memphis. The nilometer is a well upon the 
banks of the Nile, constructed of close-fitting 
stones, on which are marked the greatest, least, 
and mean risings of the Nile; for the water in 
the well and in the river rises and subsides 
simultaneously. Upon the wall of the well are 
lines, which indicaté the complete rise of the 
river, and other degrees of its rising. Those 
who examine these marks communicate the 
result to the public for their information. For 
it is known long before, by these marks, and 


536) the Encyclo- 


by the time [?] (signs ? measures ?) elapsed 
from the commencement, what the future rise 
of the river will be, and notice is given of it. 
This information is of service to the husband- 
men with reference to the distribution of the 
water; 


for the purpose also of attending to the 





embankments, canals, and other things of this 


kind; for the greater the rise of the river, the 
greater it is expected will be the revenue, 
(Translated by H. C, Hamilton and W. Fal. 
coner, 3 vols., “London, Bohn, 1854-1857; vol. iii, 
pp. 263-4.) 

It will be seen from the above that Liddell 
and Scott are not exactly right in defining 
the word Newopérpioy as  arod graduated to 
shew the rise and fall of the Nile ””— a defini- 
tion which is repeated in the new edition 
of the lexicon by H. S. Jones and RX. 
McKenzie (Part 6, published this year). And 
are they right, I wonder, in saying (the 
new edition agreeing with the old) that 
NewAookoretoy’ ‘* niloscope,’’ a word used by 
Diodorus Siculus (i, 36. 11; about 40 B.c.) 
is equivalent to ¥ wWopérprov? 


Yet out of fear of the inundation, a watch- 
tower is built in Memphis, by the kings of 
Egypt, where those who are employed to take 
care of this concern, observing to what height 
the river rises, send letters from one city to 
another, acquainting them how many cubits 
and fingers the river rises, and when it begins 
to decrease; and so the people, coming to under- 
stand the fall of the waters, are freed from 
their fears, and all presently have a foresight 
what plenty of corn they are like to have; 
and this observation has been registered from 
time to time by the Egyptians for many gener- 
ations. (Diodorus Siculus, translated by G. 
Booth, London, 1814, vol. i, p. 42; originally 
published in one folio volume, 1700). 


Seeing that cxown (used elsewhere by Dio 
dorus) and oxozia both mean “ watchtower ” 
‘look-out place from a height,’’ I think 
George Booth, of Chester, Esquire, or any 
one else who has not Strabo’s account of the 
nilometer in mind, is justified in translating 
New\ooxoreiov as ‘‘ watchtower,’’ though Din- 
dorf in the Latin version which accompanies 
his edition (Paris, 1842) discreetly says 
Niloscopium a regibus in Memphi exstruc- 
tum est.’’ Whatever may be known from 
other sources as to the true nature of the 
contrivance, it seems to me that Diodorus 
pictured it as a tower, 

At what time Heliodorus of Emesa wrote 
his ‘ Athiopica’ is perhaps still uncertain. 
His date used to be given in the old Liddell 
and Scott as c. 390 a.p. The new edition 
gives it as third century. In the 22nd chap- 
ter of the ninth book of this romance there 
occurs the following passage, strongly remin- 
iscent of Strabo :— 

He [Hydaspes, king of the @thiopians] en- 
tered the city [Syene, which had yielded _to 
him] on an elephant, as on a_ triumphal 
chariot, and immediately turned his thoughts 
to holy matters and thanksgivings to the gods. 
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made inquiries concerning everything 
Say of his curiosity, particularly about the 
origin of the feasts of the Nile. They showed 
him a tank which served as a nilometer, like 
that which is at Memphis, lined with polished 
stone, and marked with degrees at the interval 
of every cubit. The water flows into it under 
ground, and the height to which it rises in the 
tank, shews the general excess or deficiency, of 
the inundation, according as the degrees are 
covered or left bare. (Translated by Rowland 
Smith, ‘The Greek Romances of Heligdorus, 
Longus, and Achilles Tatius,’ London, Bohn, 
1855, p. 223. 


The new Liddell and Scott supplies refer- | 


ences to two of the newly discovered papyri | 


from Oxyrhynchus, edited by Grenfell and 
Hunt for the Egypt Exploration Fund (now 
Society). In Part i (1898), 
verso gives a list of the guards or watchmen 
who were distributed over the chief streets 
and public buildings of Oxyrhynchus. Among 
the latter there is mention of ‘‘ the small 
Nilometer’’ (col. v, 1. 1). The date of this 
papyrus is A.D. 295 or soon after. 
iy (1904), Papyrus 669, written soon after 
287 A.p., consisting of notes on mensuration 
or units of measurement, explains the term 
“Nilometric cubit ’’? as a cubit containing 7 
palaestae instead of the 6 palaestae that 
went to the ‘‘ public’”’ or ‘* carpenter's 
cubit. The term ‘ Nilometric cubit’’ had 
not been found before, but the fact that 7 
palaestae went to the cubit used in measuring 
the Nile was known already from inscriptions 
at Elephantine. This cubit was normally 
used in official measurements in 
ian inscriptions. 

<a ' L. R. M. SrRacwan. 
Birmingham University. 

ERSE TRANSLATIONS OF THE 

PSALMS (clxiii. 101, 159).—Psalm xxiii. 
was translated by George Herbert (1593- 
1633) in ‘ The Temple’ (1633); his version 
begins ‘‘ The God of love my Shepherd is ”’ 


Papyrus 43 | 


ancient | 


(p. 182 of R. A. Willmott’s edition; p. 180 | 


of the Everyman edition). Richard Crashaw 


(1613 ?-1649) made a paraphrase of it in 72 | 


lines, beginning :— 
Happy, me! O happy sheep! 
Whom my God aoaies to keep. 

This was published in 1646, and may be 
found in Anderson’s ‘ Poets’ (1795) iv. 712. 
Joseph Addison’s version, ‘“‘ The Lord my 
pasture shall prepare,’’ appeared in no. 441 
of the Spectator, July 26, 1712. Rowland 
E. Prothero, in his book ‘ The Psalms in 
Human Life’ (Nelson’s edition, p. 165), 
says that Herbert’s hymn is one of the most 
Popular versions of this psalm, but one won- 


| noted in 


ders whether he was confusing it with the 
hymn ‘‘ The King of love my Shepherd is ”’ 
by Sir Henry Williams Baker (1821-1877), 
which was first published in ‘Hymns Ancient 
and Modern ’ (1861). 

Psalm cxxx. was versified by Phineas 
Fletcher (1582-1650); his version, begin- 
ning 

From the deeps of grief and fear, 
O Lord! to thee my soul repairs, 
may be found in Anderson’s ‘ Poets,’ iv. 471. 

Other versions of psalms which I have 
Anderson’s ‘ Poets’ are by the 
following :— J. Donne, Ps. exxxvii. (iv. 43); 
P. Fletcher, Pss. i., xlii., Ixiii., exxvii., 
Cxxxvii (iv. 469-471); Crashaw, Ps. cxxxvii. 
(iv. 713); Aaron Hill, Pss. civ., cxiv., (viii. 


| 717, 668) ; Christopher Pitt, Pss. viii., xxiv., 


In Part | 


XX1x., xlvi., xc., cxxxix., cxliv. (viii. 809- 
812); William Hamilton (of Bangour), Ps. 
Ixv., (ix. 464); Walter Harte, Ps. civ. (ix. 
852); Christopher Smart, Ps. exlviii, (xi. 
163); John Scott of Amwell, Ps. viii. (xi. 
773); Dr. Johnson, Ps. exvii. (in Latin, xi. 


882); Thomas Blacklock, Pss. i., civ. (xi. 
1166); Nathaniel Cotton, Pss. xiii., xlii. 
(xi. 1145). 


I am not attempting to list translations 


| of the complete Psalter, such as John Keble’s 


| lated examples, one old and one recent. 


(1839), but will conclude with two more iso- 
In 


| the Gentleman’s Magazine, January, 1734, 


p. 44, I noted an anonymous ‘ Psalm exxxix 
Paraphrased,’ beginning ‘‘ O dread Jehovah! 


| thy all piercing eyes,’’ and ending ‘‘ That 


guides my feet to thy own heav’n and thee.”’ 
And in The Times, 15 May, 1929, ‘‘C.A.A.”" 
(whom I take to be Dr. C. A. Alington, the 
Headmaster of Eton) published ‘ A Psalm 
of Thanksgiving’ on the occasion of the 
King’s recovery. It is Psalm xxi, and be- 
gins :— 

Lift up your hearts, lift up your thankful 

voices, 

Ye people all of high or low estate. 

L. R. M. Srracnan. 

Birmingham University. 

ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY (elxiii. 133). 
—Two quotations may be added to the 

list of those showing the use of the word 

““atmospheric’”’ in this connexion :— 

1850, William White, ‘History, Gazetteer, 
and Directory of Devonshire,’ p. 59: ‘‘ The 
atmospheric principle was tried for a short 
time on part of this line [South Devon Rail- 
way], at a loss to the proprietors of about 
£350,000. ’’ 
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1878, J{ames}] T{homas] White, ‘The | 
| which they 


History of Torquay,’ p. (226). 

It was originally intended to propel the 
trains by atmospheric pressure, the first trip 
by this motive power being made near Exeter 
in February, 1847; and on the 20th of Septem- 
ber a train was taken as far as Teignmouth. 
While these experiments were being made, the 
traffic was carried on by the ordinary loco- 
motive steam engine. The atmospheric project, 
however, failed in actual working, and at a 
meeting of the shareholders held at Plymouth 
it was determined to abandon it. A few months 
afterwards the ponderous tubes were taken up 
and sold for old iron, 

M. 


About 1840-45 great interest was ex- 
cited by a method of propelling trains by 
atmospheric pressure. Various inventors 
worked on the idea which was championed by 
Brunel and denounced and opposed by 
Stephenson : cf. ‘The Atmospheric Railway ’ 
by Jacob Samuda, in Civ, Eng. Inst. Proc. 
ili. (1844) 256-284. The system was started 
on the Kingstown to Dalkey (Dublin) line 
in July, 1844 and continued until 1855; cf. 


‘Beschreibung der LEisenbahn zwischen 
Kingstown und Dalkey und des atmos- 


phirischen Apparates daselbst ’’’ by Adalbert | 


Schmid in Forster, Allgem. Bauzeit. xii 
(1847) 340-392 and ‘The Neighbourhood of 
Dublin’ by W. St. John Joyce (1921) 475- 
479. 

In addition to the London and Croydon 
it was used on the South Devon line. The 
same principle is applied at the G.P.O. to 
the system of pneumatic dispatch of small 
parcels, etc. 


J. ARDAGH. 





MIGRANTS AND EMIGRANT SHIPS | 
(clxii, 351, 408, 449).—So far as Austra- | 


lia is concerned, a great deal of information 
regarding emigrants will be found in ‘ His- 
torical Records of Australia,’ passim. Here 
and there occasional lists of emigrants are to 
be discovered, e.g. Series 1, vol. i, p. 367 
(1792); vol. ii, 534 (1802); Series 3, vol. ii, | 
108 (1803-4), etc. The lists of settlers mainly 


commenced much earlier than the date sug- 
gested by your correspondent, since the first 
group of free settlers, numbering eleven in 
all, arrived at Sydney, N.S.W., on 16 Jan., 
1793. The names of many settlers are to be 
found in the lists of land grants in these vol- | 
umes, but rarely is it indicated when or by | 
what vessel they arrived. Unfortunately, | 
most of the official lists of emigrants have | 
been lost, but the official records contain | 


valuable information relative to the ships by 
travelled, the number aboard 
each vessel, the manner in which they were 
treated, and the manner in which they were 
dealt with after arrival. It should be noted 
that many of the entries are indexed under 
“* Settlers.’’ 

During the real era of immigration, both 
before and during the gold rushes, practic. 
ally all the famous clippers trading to 
Australia, and also to New Zealand, carried 
immigrants. Lubbock’s well-known volumes 
on sailing-vessels should provide the names 
of the shipping firms by whose vessels immi- 
grants travelled to Australia and New Zea- 
land. Lists of immigrants are also to be 
found in early Australian and New Zealand 
newspapers, and even when the names are 
not published, the dates of arrival of immi- 
grant ships and the total of their passengers 
are recorded. I am not aware, however, of 
any volumes comprised of lists of emigrants, 
and it is a pity that a society similar to the 
British Record Society does not exist in 
Australia for the publication of such records 
as these. 

HENRy Bateson. 


HE NEWGATE CALENDAR.  (clxii, 
531). — Doubtless the great bulk of the 
cases appearing in the numerous ‘‘ Newgate 
Calendars ’ and ‘‘Malefactor’s Bloody 
Registers’? were written up either from the 
broadsides which at one time poured from 
the presses or from earlier collections of 
cases. The first step in determining the 
sources of the various trials must consist in 
the preparation of a_ bibliography of the 
Calendars. At clxi. 174, I asked for inform- 
ation relative to the various editions of the 
Calendars, but not a great deal of informa- 
tion was thus elicited. Many of the edi- 


| tions, despite their grandiloquent claim to 


| information, 


being “ new and complete” or ‘‘ improved,” 
are word-for-word reprints of earlier edi- 
tions, sometimes, however, with later cases 
included. Those which were written by the 
Newgate Ordinaries contain new matter in 


relate to the early years of emigration, which | Connection with contemporaneous cases, and 


possibly for these editions the Old Bailey 
Sessions Papers were the principal source of 
the embellishments being ob- 


| tained from the author’s acquaintance and 


| conversations with the criminal. 


| necessarily be 


However, 
the first step in determining the sources of 
these unreliable and inaccurate reports must 
a careful examination and 
comparison of the various editions of the 
Calendars, with a view to determining which 
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bs by are mere reprints and which contain new | tification,’ (I quote a Chicago attorney) to 
oard matter. write a man’s first and last names in full, 
were Henry Bateson. and add his middle initial. I have heard 
were Ba ae hl he ote ae ane (but cannot verify) the statement that error 
1oted . get VIC TORIAN fa hg as ryt 117, in the portion of the middle name after the 
nder 158).—I can remember the | engi | initial is judged immaterial by the courts. 
funeral of an old great-uncle of mine about Certainly many Americans believe the name 
both jenty yours ago at my home Hams in War- | 4, be their legal name, and write it so in 
ictic- wickshire. The eS — Fillong- official documents. Persons with only two 
2 to ley (5 miles off). It —o ‘h _ ia the | baptismal names add the middle one some- 
ried for about 2 miles, when oi a ih Soe & S| times, especially under two circumstances: 
umes undertaker to “ get on as fast odin ving aa | 1. Roman Catholics add the initial of the 
ames There were (I think) four horses for the | saint’s name received at confirmation, occa- 
nmi- hearse, and the whole was said to have 9 | sionally even repeating their original bap- 
Zea £700. My brother as the heir and chie tismal name—I have heard of ‘‘ John Joseph 
o be mourner was an Eton boy. He had to wear Joseph Blank.” 2. Dignitatis causa. The 
land a smooth cloth frock come and a hat with a radio character, Andy Brown (of Amos ’n’ 
are yceHer attached. The hatchment with Andy) decided to call himself Andrew H. 
ry my uncle’s arms was placed over the front Brown, once explaining the H as for Hogg, 
gers door of his house for a year alter his death. | due to his skill in tending hogs in youth. I 
of At Calais a few weeks ago I saw a funeral |] Gite this nonsense designedly, since the 
ints, procession very much like this one. | adventures of our two comic characters have 
) the J. G. A. | much claim to be considered folk-lore. There 
t in IHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS ON THE | is also a proverbial saying, “* Money is his 
ords STAGE (clxiii, 77) —One of the most | Middle name,” “* Art is her middle name,”’ 
x di 5 Al ‘we wi PA els ‘ asl meaning one’s forte. Finally, many per- 
N. _ pantera - ae igh conceiv©e’ | sons connected with wireless broadcasting use 
‘s ae writen sual projected for as ge by two names only, but always in full, address- 
xii. Steele MacKaye. It was called ‘The World | . ig rat " iS ree eg 
ae uae : ae gs . ing a friend in speech as *‘ John Williams, 
the Finder,’ but was not produced although full aan a ceuae oe 
are ee ya: in a letter as ‘‘ Dear John Williams.’’ I 
gate preparations were made to do it at the Hie tide canine 
ody Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893. se ‘ , O. Mies 
the For an account see Percy MacKaye’s oe rene 
rom ‘Epoch,’ ii, 311 ff. HOMAS WHITGREAVE: M.I. (elxiii. 
; of Paul Claudel has also treated of Columbus | 78, 122).—I have two suggestions for the 
the in an operatic play first produced in Berlin | meaning of 
t in about four years ago. Its exact title escapes | But XX did not seduce nor peril appal him. 
the = Pins MoPwsnsrn 1. ‘‘Crosses’’; 2. ‘‘ Pounds’’ or ‘‘Pound’’, 
ee ali a for the coinage of Charles I commonly is 
the ‘THE WONDERFUL DRAMA — OF | marked in Roman numerals, XII (pence) on 
ndi. PUNCH AND JUDY’: ILLUSTRA- | the shilling and, I believe, XX (shillings). 
' ra TOR AND AUTHOR WANTED (elxili. | Since commonly twenty shilling pieces would 
i : 9, 143). — A collection of cuttings from | be gold, that is a third suggestion which, I 
odie ‘N. and Q.’ Fifth Series, just acquired, en- | think, makes better verse. 
wae a . to — ae to bp = T. O. M. 
# ain Friswell, ‘‘ The Owl’? was Charles | ' Tt) «DR 
the Henry Bennett, and ‘‘ Papernose Wooden- | LEXANDER SMITH AND DREAM- 
in sconce,” Robert Brough. According to Cuth- | , THORE (clxiii. 117). pul Alexandet 
vee bert Bede. ‘“ The Owl *? was Robert Barna- | Smith, preter ang ——s — t died 
iley ay < Sea x ; young ( - , wrote besides ‘ Dream- 
of ~Resgaere — es mee Fag cence thorpe, Essays Written in the Country,’ 
ob- Which was chine oF e Miustrator. | 1863, the following :— ‘ Poems,’ 1853; ‘ City 
and v : Pau, McPuarirn. | Poems,’ 1857; ‘Edwin of Deira,’ (a poem) 
ref, Birmingham. Michigan. ar ~" | 1861; ‘ Alfred Hagart’s Household, A Tale,’ 
of % ; ss | 2 vols., 1866; ‘ A Summer in Skye,’ 2 vols, 
ust FRENCH VIEW OF ENGLISH | 1865; ‘Last Leaves,’ Sketches and Criti- 
ind NOMENCLATURE (clxiii. 43, 80, 123). | cisms, edited with a memoir of the author 
the — In the United States, in legal docu- | by P. P. Alexander, 1868. Smith also 
ich ments, it is customary ‘‘ for purposes of iden- | edited an edition of the poetry of Burns, and 
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contributed to a volume, ‘ Sonnets of the 
War’ by Sydney Dobell, published during 
the Crimean campaign. A complete edition 
of the poetical works of Alexander Smith 
was published in 1909 edited with an intro- 
duction by W. Sinclair. The memoirs by 
Alexander and Sinclair will give H. F. all 
he desires to know as to Smith’s life. I 
contributed a study of his poetry and a com- 
plete bibliography of his writings to the 
Poetry Review in either 1921 or 1922. Smith 
belonged to the ‘‘Spasmodic School’ of 
writers, satires on whom were common at the 
time. The best of these satiric attacks was 
that by William Edmondstoune Aytoun who 
wrote ‘ Firmilian, the student of Badajoz, 


A Spasmodic Tragedy,’ in 1854, under the | 


pseudonym ‘‘T, Percy Jones.’ 
Smith’s poetry was attacked by the critics 
at the time of its first appearance on the 


ground of plagiarism, especially from Tenny- | 
Although full of echoes and derivative | 


son. 
to a marked degree there is no real evidence 
of conscious plagiarism in it. 

He was a protégé of the Rev. George Gil- 
fillan of Dundee, author of the Nicols 
Series of the Poets and ‘The Gallery of 
Literary Portraits.’ Gilfillan boomed Smith 
into a notoriety which was short-lived. His 
first book sold widely but later volumes were 
much less successful. ‘Dreamthorp’ is 
florid in style and in my opinion hardly 
deserves its recent praise. 

An edition of ‘ Dreamthorp’ appeared in 
the World’s Classics in 1930, and was re- 
viewed at length in The Times Literary 
Supplement of Dec. 25, 1930. Sheriff Nicol- 
son wrote an essay on Alexander Smith in 
Good Words, in 1867. ‘ The Early Years of 
Alexander Smith,’ by Rev. Thomas Brisbane, 
should also be consulted. 


SAMUEL J. LOOKER. 
The Book Nook, Billericay, Essex. 


ETTY NEALE, THE FRUIT-GIRL OF 


ST. JAMES’S ST. (clxiii. 100, 141).— | 


Lady Mary Coke wrote 15 Dec., 1768 :— 


I return’d to the House of Commons one 
of the first, wishing to be at the beginning of 
the debate. Lady Rockingham came in soon | 
after, and placed herself by the Duchess of 
Portland. Behind her sat Betty, the fruit 
Woman, by way of support, and next her the 
first Counsel of Mr. Fletchers’, that She whis- 
per’d with the whole time. It seems Betty | 
is a violent Politician, and always in the 
Opposition. [Journal, vol. ii. p. 427]. 

Again on 6 Sept., 1770:— | 


H.R.H. [Princess Amelia], did me the honour 


| abouts till within the last few years. 





to be pleased with her dinner, my desert was 
composed of some fruit out of my own garden, 


some bought, and some begged. I sent to 
Betty for peaches, who as a favour sent me 
some for two shillings a piece, which you'll 
allow was not cheap. [ibid. vol. iii. p. 282.], 


A. Francis StTevart. 


OGER, LITTLETON, CORY, HOLE 
(clxiii. 29, 124).—In sincerely thanking 

R. S. B. for the reference in Burke's 
‘Landed Gentry’ (1846) to the marriage of 
John Boger and Eilalia, daughter of Ars- 
cott Coham, M.D., I am able to say that 
on looking up the pedigree of Coham (1851 
edition), I found another daughter, Mary, 
married at Holsworthy, 15 April, 1780, Bene- 
dict Marwood Kelly of Kelly, and of their 
| five daughters the eldest was named Mary. 
As John Boger of Smytham, Little Torring- 
ton mentions his niece Mary Kelly, as well 
as niece Susan Cory, it is evident that this 
| is the right man. Richard Cory, Rector of 





St. Keyne, the brother-in-law of John Boger 
| of Landrake, had a daughter baptized there 
| Aug. 17, 1793, named Ealalia Margaret, but 
| her name does not occur in his will — all 
| which evidence seems to go towards proving 

John Boger of Pound, Landrake (1794), te 
| be the same man who lived and died at 
| Little Torrington 21 Jan. 1826, aged sixty- 

five. The Littletons were of Trewin, 
| Sheviock (not ‘‘ Shedwick’) and the Con- 
| nocks of Treworgy not (‘‘ Trewasgy ’’). 

A. STEPHENS Dyer. 
207, Kingston Road, Teddington, Middlesex. 


| PRIERS ON GRAVES (clxiii. 98, 140). 

I have often seen ‘ sallywithies’’—i.e., 
young willow-shoots—used to bind down the 
new turfs on graves, as recently as 1895, in 
| North Surrey. Fo all I know, the custom 
| may still continue. But they were removed 
| in the course of a few months, when the turf 
was established (and sometimes when it 
wasn’t !) 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Stout briars were used, when ] was young, 
to fence the new-made grave from the sheep. 
Grazing the churchyard was in existence here- 
A sort 
of cradle of galvanized wire was also used 
for the same protective purpose. This was 
removed after a year or two when the earth 
was settled, 

F, Witrram Cock. 

Appledore, Kent 
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RATTINTON OF BEWDLEY, WOR- 
CESTERSHIRE (celxiii. 135). — The 
fullest information on this well-known old 
Worcestershire family, so far as printed, can 
be consulted in E. A. B. Barnard’s ‘ Pratten- 
don collection of Worcestershire history 1931,’ 
8vo., and the same writer’s ‘ New links with 
Shakespeare 1930,’ 8vo. The extensive series 
of Transactions of the Worcestershire His- 
torical Society, 4to., should also be consulted. 


Wma. JAGGAnD. 


VERRALL, VARRELL, AND VARIANTS 
(clxiii. 99, 143).—There are many re- 
ferences to this personal name, variously 
spelt Verrall, Vearall, Virroll, in the Collec- 
tions of the Sussex Archaeological Society. 
The derivation of the name is discussed in 
vol, xix, p. 50. 
G. W. Wricar. 

145, Stockwell Park Road, S8.W.9. 


THE BALLAD OF SEMMER WATER 
(clxiii. 99, 141).—The query referred to 
a ballad much older than Sir William Wat- 
son’s poem. The legend told of Semmer 
Water is similar to that of Llangorse in 
Brecon,—that it conceals a doomed city, 
flooded, except a single house, for its inhos- 
pitality to an angel who came in mendicant 
guise (See ‘ Little Guide to North Riding 
of Yorkshire,’ 340, giving refence to The 
Antiquary, xxiii, 23). The legend and the 
ballad are mentioned in most books about 
Yorkshire. There was a query as to the 
authorship of the (or a) ballad in Yorkshire 
Folk Lore, i, 46 (1888), but it was unan- 
swered. The ballad there given began :— 


Green grows the fern on Fleetmoss Wold. 
But there are probably many versions. It 
also introduced the well-known lines :— 
Semmer water rise! Semmer water sink! 
And bury the town, all save the house 
Where they gave me meat and drink. 
Sometimes this reads 

Swallow all the town, save this little house. 


and there are other verbal differences. Sem- 
mer Water is a very small lake measuring 
only 3m. x 4m, 


EF. H. C. 


SIANTON IN NORFOLK (celxiii. 134).— 

It would be unwise to assume that all 
the Norfolk people, bearing Stanton as sur- 
name, sprang from any special one of the 
twenty parishes and villages of that common 
hame, in England. The nearest of these 
to the County named is a two-fold village, 








nine miles N.E. from Bury-Saint-Edmunds, 
Suffolk, called Stanton-Saint-John, and 
Stanton-All-Saints, with an area of 3,254 
acres and a population of perhaps 2,000. 
Another Stanton-Saint-John village exists in 
Oxfordshire. 

Wm. JAGGaARD. 


{‘OVENTRY GUILD NAMES 1340-1460 
(clxiii. 78, 98, 121, 141).—John Drax, 
Sergeant-at-Arms, was the son of Peter Drax 
by his wife Lucy, daughter to John Mirfield 
who in an early pedigree is styled “‘ of 
Yorshier Shergant at Law.’’ The family 
evidently derived its name from Drax, a 
parish town in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
John Drax, Sergeant-at-Arms, married 
Margaret, daughter and one of the heirs of 
Thomas Barley of Woodsam in Woodhall, 
in the wapentake of Tickhill, West Riding, 
where the family subsequently became seated. 
At the Domesday Survey Tickhill was the 
head of an extensive honour, embracing not 
only a large part of South Yorkshire, but 
also portions of the adjoining counties of 
Derby, Lincoln, Nottingham, Leicestershire, 
and also of Gloucestershire and Devon. 

The recently published vol. cxlvi. of the 
Surtees Society publications contains a 
pedigree of Drax taken from the Yorkshire 
Visitation made in 1575. Vol. cxxxiii. in 
the same series gives the Drax pedigree in 
narrative form. 


H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. ‘ 
OURCES WANTED (clsxiii. 136). — This is 
from Thomas Moore’s poem _ beginning: 


*“T saw from the Beach.” 


1. Give me back, give me 

freshness of morning, 

Her clouds and her tears are worth 
evening’s best light ——.” 


A; EB. BS 


2. Rachel Levin is, I think, Rahel Antonie 
Friederike Levin, afterwards called Robert. 
She was a sister of the poet Ludwig Robert 
(1778-1832). A Jewess, born in Berlin in 1771, 
she became a Christian before her marriage in 
1814 to Karl August Varnhagen von  Ense 
(1785-1858) the German _ biographer. She is 
said never to have written anything for pub- 
lication, although she possessed remarkable 
intellectual qualities and exercised a power- 
ful influence on men of ability. After her 
death her husband published a selection from 
her papers and later much of her correspond- 
ence was printed. (See ‘ Enc. Brit.’ 11th edn. 
article ‘Varnhagen von Ense’). 


back, the mild 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
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Indian Infantry Colours. By H. Bullock 
(Bombay: Times of India Press). 

YTUDENTS of Indian military history are 

already indebted to our correspondent 
Captain Bullock for an account of Indian 
Cavalry Standards. This companion volume 
is a compilation even more to be esteemed 
both for the labour in research which it has 
demanded and for the range of Indian in- 
terest it touches. It is the first book on the 
subject. 
by any means all readily accessible, and the 


author has encountered all the typical diffi- | 
culties, and had to solve the special prob- | 
A con- | 


lems, of the explorer of a new field. 
venient conspectus of his subject is what he 
has aimed at giving. He has set out the 
whole of what he could find (it is but little) 


about Indian Infantry Colours down to 1781, | : 
| anc 


when the first known regulations were issued ; 


and from that date to the present day gives | 
us a summary of successive developments in | 


design and use, the earlier part of the period 
being the more fully treated. A chapter on 
the contingents deals with the Gwalior and 


Hyderabad Contingents, the Oudh Irregular | 


Force, the Punjab Frontier Force, the Bhil 
Corps, and the group of regiments known 
as the ‘‘ Low Caste Levies.”’ 
a regiment are known throughout India by 
the name nishan ; 
seventeenth 


the East India Company; borne on 
flags, it caused these also to be called nishan, 
and there followed the natural extension of 


the name to the colours of the regiments of | 
Captain Bullock gives | 
s illustrations of ‘igine 71 ees : : 
us illustrations of the original device and | privately, nor to give advice on the value of 


also sets out two versions of the jingle, ‘ The | 614 books or prints 


the Indian Army. 


Company’s Nishan.’ 


Before the issue of regulations certain too- | 
zealous officers had been veproved by the | give their names and 
Secretary of the Board of Ordnance at Cal- | 


new | 


cutta for providing their corps with 
colours of silk instead of bunting; however, 
when the regulations came into force the 
colours were to be ‘‘ made up of the best 
China Taffety.” Reduced later on, they 


the facing with either the union wreath or 
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| have been noted in 


The material is immense, but not | 


The colours of | 
| compilation the book is good reading. 
a word which first, in the | 
century, denoted the trader’s | 
mark on goods, par excellence the mark of | 
their | 


| another contributor, 
| quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
| the envelope the number of the page 

: , | *N. & Q, to which the letter refers, 

were at first 7ft. wide and 6ft. 6ins. deep on | 
the pike, the King’s colour being the Great | 
Union, that of the regiment of the colour of | 


| a wreath of oak-leaves in the middle en. 


circling the regimental number. Devices, 


| for the most part embroidered were sometimes 
| painted on the colour—with unfortunate re 
| sults. 
| shows that 


The wording of the old regulations 
‘“a stand of colours’’ meant 
then a single colour, not, as now, a “‘ set” 
(usually a pair). This use seems not to 
the ‘N.E.D.’; is it 
peculiar to India? Few of the old colours 
have been preserved, though search in 
Government arsenals might discover more 
survivors, for it was the general practice to 
return superannuated colours to the nearest 
arsenal. They are usually found rotting and 
fragmentary; a certain number, which 
passed into the keeping of the Colonel, have 
had better fortune. A chapter at the end 
of the book is devoted to particulars of the 


| whereabouts of surviving colours of the Old 


Bengal Army. Much of the interest of the 
work depends, of course, upon illustration, 
Captain Bullock has been both liberal 
in the matter and skilful in choice. The 
regimental colour of the 24th Madras Infan- 
try, as frontispiece, is the one coloured plate: 
there are fourteen others, mostly of colours 
of the early or middle nineteenth century, 
Under ‘ Honorary Colours ’ and ‘The Adven- 
tures of Some Colours’ some striking 


| episodes and good anecdotes are briefly re- 


lated. In fact, besides being useful as a 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 141, col. 2, in article ‘ The Ballad 
of Semmer-water,’ for “ Sir Walter Watson” 


| read Sir William Watson. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 


‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
Contributors are requested always fo 
addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication ee 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
correspondents are Te 


APPROVED 
charge. 


Tne Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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